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ABSTRACT 

Research among' black and white males aged 18 to 54* 
investigated cor relations , between migration patterns and occupational 
attainment and earnings. Results indicated that: (l)'the propensity 
to migrate is related to. entrance into, exit from, and' laterations in 
^occupational careers; (2) there is a positive association between 
migration and occupational status, but most'oFthis association*can 
be accounted for by the favorable socioeconomic background of 
migrants; (3) in general; migration is associated with higher 
occupational attainment, greater retjkns to education, and an 
increased earning capacity, but" thjME&befn of the association varies 
between black and white migrants, and between new and repeat or 
return migrants; (4) the South has benefited from the population 
exchange between the South and other areas of the country; and (5) 
migrants who left the South between 1965 and 1970 had substantially 
higher earnings ^han those who remained, in the South. (Author/MJL) 1 
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^ Abstract 

Analysts of the association between migration, occupational 
attainment^ and earnings supports the following conclusions: (1) while 
-aspects of occupational attainment' are associated with migration, most of 
this association can be accounted for by the favdrable socioeconomic 
background of migrants; (2) white migrants are able -to convert their* 
educational resources into higher occupational attainment; (3) certain 
types of migrants have greater earnings at destination^ partly as a result* 
of occupational, mobility; and (4) the South has benefited greatly from 
its population interchange with the non-South, and- migrants who left the 
South between 1965 and 1970 had substantially higher earnings than those 
who remained in the South. „ 



a Migration and Socioeconomic Attainment 

INTRODUCTION 

Morrison ( 1977,, p. 62) notes that one of the ways migration affects 

the structure^ arid functioning of societies is that it facilitates social 

mobility. The act of migrating increases an individual's chances for 

socioeconomic improvement as a result of- relocating to areas where the 

qpportunities tor achievement are greatest. Thus, migration may be 

regarded as an avenue an individual can use to obtain greater returns on 

f 

his human capital- investments, whether in the form 1 of educational 

« 

attainment, occupational stdtus, or labor fore $ experience. This -paper 
focuses on ^several aspects of this issue, includZig whether (1) migration 
promotes occupational mobility within a single generation; (2) migrants, 
are able £o obtain more favorably returns on their educational endowments, 
work experience, and occupational attainment; and (3) returns tp status 
attairwnent vary by race, migration status, and region of origin and 
destination. ^ \ 

Although the' positive association between migration and occupational 
attainment is well documented empirically (see Ritchey, 1976; Shaw, 1975; 
Lichter et al. , \ 979, for revieffe), very little empirical work has been 
reported on the dynamic 'interplay between occupational mobility and 

migration. Squdder and Andersbn (1954), Prehn # 0967), and Blau an^ Duncan 

§ 

(1967) report that intergenerational occupational mobility is higher among 
sons who migrated. Freeman and Hawley (1^49) and Blau and Duhcan f 1 967 ) 
found a substant^l association between intragerteo^tional mobility and 
migration. 

# 

Moreover, there are a number of issues in regard to the interplay 
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between occupation, "and migration that need to be explored further. One - 

H 

such issue is whether there is a connection between the direction of 
occupational mobility and migration. Does ^migration promote only 
occupational success? Or is it the f case that the association between 
migration and .'mobility depends on the social background and labor force 
experience of individuals? Results fl^oin the Occupational Changes in a 
Generation (OCG) survey and its replicate (OCQ II) indicate that a. 
substantial number of men experienced declines in occupational standing, 
aat well as in ^ quality of first job, relative to that of their fathers 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967-; f Featheraan and Hauser, 1978). ftencd^it would 
seem reasonable to ^ak whether migration Is selective with respect to 
these me^i, and, if so, how they differ from men who experience an increa^F 
or t no change in occupational' standing. Blau -and Duncan. (19<j/, 
pp. 252-253) report that migration in itself promotes neither .upward 'nor 
downward inter&enerational mobility, that /the greater upward mobility 
observed among migrants is due primarily to superior social background. 

V 

Belaw, an effort - is made to determine whether these findings hold for 

intrageneratlonal mobility. 

m % ' - * *\ * • 

Another issue worthy t of investigation is the extent of 

intragenerational^occupational mobility among different types of migrants. 

The ma jorlty- of individuals who move during an interval of time are not* 

first-time "migrants, but r*ather include* persons who are returning to their 

origin/ or who are moving ^to another destination (see Miller, 1977; 

DaVanzo and Morrison, 1,981; DaXanzo, 1981). Results from several^tudiea ' 

r y \ * ; 

indicate that* there are important socioecononlc and deoographip 

, /*- \, ' " \ 
differences between, first-time,- ' return, and repeat migrants (the 

i **,«•"•■ 
distirlctions are des^Mbe^ ift / the, next section), reflecting the ' 



differential - impact of selectivity factors on the propensity to migrate 

(Miller, '1977; DaVanzo, 1981; 'DaVanzo, 1976; DaVanzo and Morrison, 

1981; Faber, ,1978; Kau and Sirmans, 1976). Miller, for example, reports 

that repeat nonreturn migrants have occupational attainment levels far 

abov^ those of nonmigrants and other typrfs of migrants. A possible 

. interpretation of this finding is suggested by the work of DaVanzo and 

Morrison (1981), whose findings* of differences in age, education, and 

employment status apong types of migrants Imply that migration is a 

corrective act, conditioned by length of residence at a new location and 

knowledge dt opportunities available at alternative locations. A focus on 

-occupational mobility may .help to disentangle the influence of these 

r . 
.factors versus selectivity factors (such „as age of socioeconomic 

attainment) on , migration. ■ If both types oC factors are operating, one 
would expect repeat migrants- not only to' be* of superior .socioeconomic 
background, but .also to experience greater occupational advancement once 
migration has oocurred. . . 

A final issue to be explored is the intermediate effect- of migration 
Qn, earnings achieved by occupational mobility. Most of the work irf the 
area of j-eturns to migration has focused almost exclusively on the 
question of whether the earnings of migrants increased significantly after 
a move (Lansing and Mueller, 1967; Lansing and Morgan, 1967; Wertheime^ 
1970; Kiker and Traynham, 1977; Faber, 19Y8). A neglected aspect of the 
relationship between migration and changes -in earnings is the impact of" 
migration on occupational mobfrity. It is reasonable- to speculate at this 
point that soitoe individuals experience significant indreases Ui earni,n£s 
because of advancement in occupational standings. Thus, by implication/ 
some of the influence exerted by migration on earnings i» probably 



transmitted through changes in occupational attainment. 



V 



the Current study 



Blabk and white (ndn-Hispanlc) Bales between the ages of 18 and '54 

and living in the 120 largest SMSAs in 1970 are the population subgroups 

• » 

of primary interest in this analysis. x The data are taken from the 1970 

1/^00 Public Ose Sample (P0S) file for\ county groups (5t sample universe). 

The PUS is ideally suited for the proposed analysis, ^because it is 

possible to observe changes in occupational status over a five-year 
# * 

period, which corresponds to the migration interval used toi identify 

\ 

several types of migrants. The emphasis here is on in tragene rational 
occupational mobility, defined. as either a change in a major occupation 

group or change in' occupational states as indexed by Duncan 1 s 

\ 

Socio-Economic Index (SEI) scores during the 1^65-197,0 period. Occupation 
in 1965 is based on retrospective reporting, an<T there f pre is subject to 
greater recall and reporting errors than 1970 occupation (see Featherman 
and Hauser, 1978). 

An individual is defined as a migrant if his\l970 region of residence 
(based on the nine major census regions) is different -from that based on 
reported 1965 state of residence, or state of birth] 1 The foreign-born and 
individuals whose state oft birth or residence in! 1965 were not reported 
are excluded^. A distinction is made^ between four mutually exclusive 

categories of migrants. A lifetime migrant is an individual who left his 

P 

region of bir^th prior to 19*5 and did not' move between 1965 and 1970. A 

rec en t ^igran ts . > New 
left their state of 



distinction is made between - th 
migrants are individuals who were o 



re^^ 
otil^^ 



ategories of 
ed to have 



birth * for the first time between 1965 and -1970; (2) return migrants are 



persons who. left their region*of birth prior to 1965 but returned between 
.1965 and 1970; and finally, a repeat migrant is an individual who "left 
his region of residence jprior to 1965 and moved to yet another r§gion 
between 1965 and *1970 v These 'four categories of migrants are not 
exhaustive of migration types, nor are they free of conceptual and 
methodological problems associated with measuring the temporal and spatial 
dynamics of migration flows (Miller, 1977). r It is clearly possible - for 
individuals to move several times over a five-year period, which biases 

r 

the definitions used here (see DaVanzo, 1981; DaVanzo and Morrison, 
1981). »An additional bias is> introduced because individuals are selected 
for analysis on the ba^s ofr theijr most recent place of residence. This 7 
biases the analysis ol^^rant/nonmigrant differentials at origin, since 
region of origin is observed only tor those individuals,' who did not move 
or who moved to one of the SMSAs included in the sample universe. 

RESULTS 

* 

Migration and Changes in Labor Force Status 

Changes in the occupational position of employed pecsons is not the 
only type of change in labor force status which is associated with 
migration. The propensity to migrate is related to entrance into, exit 
from, and alterations in occupational careers. A focus on the association 
between general changes in lrffeor force status and migration will help to 
place the cjiscussion of the association between migration and 
intragenerational occupational mobility in a broader cohtext. I shall 
focus ^briefly on this broader pattern before proceeding with the question 
of th& association between occupational mobility and migration. 

The PUS file not only includes retrospective infornation on* 



occupation in -1965, but also information which allows one to ascertain an 
'individual's current and previous labor force status. It* is therefore 
possible to. determine to what extent different types .of labor force 
changes exert effect on the 'propensity to migrate. Table 1 reports 
percentage distributions of individuals by race, labor force status, and 
occupation in 1965 and 1970. Employment status was constructed as 
follows: person^ classified as being employed in 1965 include individuals 
who were 25 years of age and over, and those 18 to 24 years of age, who 
were not io college and who indicated they were at»work ( in 1*965. The "In 
School or Military" category for 1965 includes persons whc^Were less than 
18 years of- age, persons in college without a job, those in college with a 
job but less* than 25 years of age in 1^65, and persons in the military. 
The "Not in Labor Force" category for 1965 is a residual, and includes* 
persons not classified as beinp in the' labor force or in school or the 
military in M965. Employment status in 1970 reflects self -reporting of 
labor force activity^ at the time of the census, and is not based * on 
respondent's agte. In addition, persons in tfee joilitary in '1970 were* 

spondents reported th0ir labor force^ status in 1970. 
The occupational categories are adapted from Featherman and Hauser (1978). 

In 1970, foK^oth racial groups, the percentage of pers^s in each 
occupational category (except farm) increased due to the elimination of 
the Occupation- Not Reported category and substantial reductions in the 
number*rfof persons reported as being in school or the military. Also 
reported are estimates of the percentage of persons whq. migrated during 
the 1965-1970 period. Previous reports of a* positive association between 
migration and occupational status are not supported by these data for 
either racial group. Two* caveats are in order .here. First, ^ the 
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Table 1. Percentage Distribution of. Sample Individuals by Race and Uabor Force Activity 
in 1965 and 1976* 



Labor Force Status 



1965 



percentage 
of Total' 



1970 



Employed * 
Upper White Collar 

Professional, Self employed 
' Professional', salaried 
Managers 

Salesmen, others 
Lower White -Collar 
Proprietors - ' 
Clerks 

Salesmen, retail \ " 
Upper BIuq Collar 

Cra f t smen , manu fac tur ing 

Craftsmen others 

CFa ftsmen, ['construction 
Lower Blue Collar 

Service ' 

Operatives, others 

Operatives, manufacturing 

Laborers , manu fac tur ing 

Laborers, others 
Farm 

Farmers 

Farm workers 
Occupation Not Reported 

Not Employed • > 
School or Mi li ta ry° 
Not ^n Labor Force • 

Total 

ERIC , * . 



(36,803) 



Percentage Percentage „ Percentage 

Migrants ^>!>ef Total * Migrants ' 



Blacks 



0.32 


3.15 . 


0.37 


2.?6 


5.92 ' t 


1.30 


1 1 1 




J 1.82 


0 UR 


Tit I 


0.7b 


0.42 


- 1.92 


• .0.63 




2.6*0 „ . 


6.85 


n An 
u • ou 

•* 


)l 11 

H • 1 1 


0.85 


2.68 


2.83 


3.96 






. t.03 • 


2.06 


1.75 


2.82 


9.15 


. 7.77 


11.75 


7.08 


1.11 4 • 


9.66 , 


8.19 


7 3.36 


" 11.71 


1 .85 


3.10 . 


2.20 


6.67 ■ ' 


3.'11 

• 


7.90 


-0.17 


11.06 


0.16 , 


0.76 


10.39 


• ' 0.71 


6.70 


• 5.72 


NA 








16.22 


13.86 


A- 1.89 


24.92 


16.77 


' 23.80- 


00.00 


8.79 • 


100.00 



(36,803) 
(table continues) 

11^ 



8.82 
10.68 

9.09 
9.61 

7.30 
9.16 
9.27 

7.07 
8.89 
8.19 

7.66 

7.79 
9.76 
9.11 
7.56 

13.33 
8.02 
NA 



9-15 
9-32 

8;79 



Ta&Ve 1 (continued) 



Labor Force Status 1 



1965 



• Percentage 
pf Totall 



1970 . 



Percentage 
Migrants 



Pgrcen tage 
of Totql 



Percentage 
Migrants r 



i 



Employ ecU " ' 
Upper White Collar 

Professional, self-employed 

Professional, salaried, 
, Managers 

Salesmen, others 
Lower White Collar 

Prpprietors 

Clerks 

Salesmen, Retail 
Upper Blue Collar 

Craftsmen, manufacturing 

-Craftsmen, others 

Craftsmen', construction 
Lower Blue Collar 

Service * / 

Operatives, others / 
, Operatives, manufacturing 

Laborers, njanufacturing 

Laborers,, others 
Farm * 

Farmers ' 

Farm workers * 
Occupation Not Reported ■ . 

Not Employed c 
acnooi or Military 
Not in Labor Force 



7 

Whites 



Total 



r 1 -57 
. . 9.071 

• . 3.99' 


, • t 3-.61 
7.28 
6.00 

\ • , **'-9 1 


1 .82' . . . 
12.^5 
' 7.83 

• : ; ;i.i5 


• 

• 1.31 

. 7.51 , 
6.56* 


5.15 
^ 1.96 


\ 4 V 2.7,5 

A- : 3:12 

V 1.16 


2.51 ✓ 
■6.10 
2.12 


• 3.50' 
- 5.79 
> 6.06 


•' 5.91 
' 5.15- 
3 .90 


• \ ' 2.60 
\ 3.57 
\ ' 3.10 


'6.59' 
6.63 * ' 
» |».06 ., 


' 1.21- '0 
5.61 
5.73 


1.35"' 
1.98 

. . '"6.72 
0.77 
2.30 

^0.60 
' 0.36- 
1.51 

• . e 


• f \J:£ 

% <■ ' 2.58' 
, 3.21 
, 3.*1 

1.19 
*^Sj- 6.50, 
/ / ,5.53/ 


'1.98 
• 5.52 ' 

'. M J. 37 
. w„o.8o 

-2.12 

\ 

. 0.19 • 
f ' ' 0.29 

^ . (i'A 


5.33 
A 5.15 

i#o v 
. 1-.96 
, 6.52 ) 

2.18 
6.11 
- NA 


• 16.38 
13.28 

100.00 


13.71 
' * 11.10 

<* 

6-73 
—* 


6.57- 
^17.10 

100.00 
• (30l + 389) 


ft 

1^.67 ' ' ' * 
\ -6,71 * 

• *6.7J. 



Source: W0 1 percent PUS file^for , county groups. \ ,. v % 

a-Occupational categories adapted .from. Featherman and Haus'er (1978).. * » v 

\b-In 1970, persons webe allocated an occupation by tfte census if they Idid not report one. 
\c-In 1965, includes persons- under 25 who were In colleg-e and had a Job; in 1970, persons in the 
\ military were excluded. ' . . ( ^ 

d-Includes personawhose lab*r force activity was^ot reported in 1965. . I*- 

v ~ - . .... «•"%-.• v • , 




Occupation classification 'does n<*t correspond to the x standard 
classification usually employed, as an inspection of* the subgroups 
reported- unjier each .major heading reveals. Second, these are, ' gross 

f estimates, wtfich^concea; the differential impact of both age and education 
on migration. Jrfhen these Tactors' are controlled and the • occupation 
distribution is reduced to the. five major subheadings,, the posit ivje 
association between migration and occupation is revealed. 

The percentage of migrants reported for each, occupat^iooal^ category 
(except farm) is considerably higher in 1970. The differences between the 
two time "peribds ^reflect shifts in the occupational standing- of 
respondents who reported an occupation at ^ both dates, and shifts in 

. persons from the Occupation Not Reported and the Not Employed categories 

to reported^occupatidn in 1970. m < ^ 

Table 1 provides only tiet estimates of change in the percentage or 

persons in' 'each labor force-occupational category based on the 1965 -and 

1^70 marginals. Hence it^ fs not possible .to; determine whether individuals 

*• » 
who experienced ehanges in their 'labor force status between \$65 and V970 

' ' • ( 

were more likely to be migrants. The percentages reported in Table 2 

avoid/ this- Rroblem, as individuals are placed in categories according to, 

tHe type o'f-change experienced in labor force status between 19^5 and 

1970. Type of change in labor force status is very much associated with 

migration status. For both racial groups, individuals who .changed either 

from in school/military in 1965 to in the labor force in 1970, or from not 

in the labor force in 1965 but in the labor force in 1970Twere much more 

likely to be Migrants. In addition, individuals who changed ^occupational 

status Here twice as likely to be migrants as persons who experienced no 

change. This, finding confirms the connection between intragenerational 



Table 2. Percentage of Migrant by Type 


of Change In Labor Fo^ce* Status: • 


1965-1970 




1 ^ ■ 

r # 
* V 


" : # 

Blacks 


Whites 


• 


^•ype Change .in Labor Force Status 
•W65^1 970* 


Percentage 
of Total, 


Percentage 
Migrants 


Percentage 
- of Total ' 


* Fercentage 
Migrants • 


No* Chansre In OnnnnaHnn • 


38.83 


o » 
• 3.13 


18. 83 


' 3.52 


Occupation Changed' Up ' , 


/ 1.15 


7.08 m 


' 5.85 - * 


6.55 


' Occupation Changed Down 

* y 


V 2.621 * 

7 


6.22 


1.30 


5.92 


unangea iron occupation to 
Sc^hdol-Not in Labor Force s 


6.56 


^1.72 1 


6.82 


5.90 '/ 


wiioiigcu nuuj va« v# up a u xon not neporteu 
to' School-Not in Labor Force 


^ 1 .06 


6 . l 14 ' 


0.61 


6.31 


Chanced from Snhnnl Mi H fam/ f/\ 
Occupation 


» 8.31 


17.52 


,9.06 


16.15 


unangea rrom School -Military to 
. School-Not in Labor Force 


7.90 


« 

10.01 


7.31 


10.75 


biiaiigcu i run fioi, in LaDor rorce 
to Occupation ^ 


11.76 / 


• 22.67 


1.37 


19.12 


Changed from Not in' Labor Force > 
to Sch^>l-Not in Labor Force - 


13.16 


11 .50 ' 


8.91 


*7.02 


Changed from Occupation Not Reported 
to Occupation 

• . . . > / 

Total- Observations 


5.61 
36^803 


5.61 


3.92 

* 

301,389 


" 5.11 



, Source: -1970 1 percent PUS file for county groups. 

-j - • 

a-These categories were obtained by /cross-olassifying 1965 and 1970 "labor force status, 
using the breakdown in Table 1. " - 
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occupational mobility and atigration. 

Sevefol conclusions can be dAawn from the results reported in Table 
2. First, while individuals who^move across occupational strata are more 
likely to be migrants than-*thos* who remain within a stratum, it is clear 
that entrance into 6r %xit fVom the labor force are the major types of 
change associated with migration. Second, individuals who experienced an 
increase In occupational .status were only slightly 7 more likely to be 
migrants than those who experienced a decease, even though the percentage 
of t^he total population ' experiencing the former is greater than the 
latter. It should be emphasized Chat these conclusions are based on' 
five-year, changes in labor force standings. It is entirely possible, 
indeed likely, that the reported percentages would be different if the 
length of the observational interval was greater— e.g. , from entrance into 
■> the labor force to retirement. * 

Migration and Occupational- ' Mobility 

In this and subsequent! sect ions, attention is* focused on' unraveling- 
various aspects of fye association between migration and socioeconomic 
-attainment among those in ^he* sample.' Persons whose 1965' occupation was 
not reported or who were no.t in the labor force in 1965 or 1970 are 
excluded from this analysis. ; 

The first' question to be addressed is whether migration is associated 
with, occupational mobility amohg persons who were born in the same region. 
Table 3 reports the percentage of persons who experienced change in 
occupational status be,tveeA 1 965 and 197.6 by age, migration status, 'and 
rac^ The migration status .variable based on region of birth of 

r€tffpondents, Hence, nonmigrants ire compared With individuals who ljeft 

t 

i 
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Teblt 3. Percentage Change in Occupetional SUtus by Race, Aft,, and miration SUtua: 1965-1970 



Age and Migration 
SUtua b 



16-3* years 
Sonaigranta 
Life time Migrants 
• Recent Migrants 

Return 

New 

Repeat 

35-54 years 

Ron Migrants ^ 

Lifetiae MlgraneW 

Return 

New 

Repeat 



Increase 



Changs In Occupetional SUtus 8 



Blacks 



tfhitee 



Jlo *\ Decrease 
Changs 



ToUl 

Observstions* 



Increase 



Ho Decrease 
Change 



Total 
ObaerraH gna 



22.111 
-22.95 


' 60*31 
56.32 


17.47* > 

16,73 


3,275 
1,669 


24.66* 
26.47 


56.101 
56.04 


16.241 
17.49 


8,626 
2,1?5 


30;49 
32.19 
35.63 


40.24, 

37.77 
33.33 


29.27 
30.04 
31.03 


* 62 
334 . 
87 


29.79 
37140 
29.25 


46.26 
41.50 
49.65 


23.95 
21 JO 
21.10 . 


668 

• 1,730 
711 


12<01 
13.49 
19.15 
31.66 
52.61 4 


76.12 
77.17 
46.61 
49^50 ' 
45.65 


9.90 

f 9.34 . 
34.04 
16. SI 
21.74 


4,73?' ' 
4,004 
* 47 . . 
101 
46 


12.00 
tf.47 
21.61 
22.64 
16.61 


76.31 
76.79 
57.06 
59.66 
65.04 


9.70 
10.74 
21.31 
17.67 
16.35 


16\001 
, 6,005 
i 6T1 
1,466 
1,064 



Sourcs: 1970 J. percent P0S file for county groupe. 

a-Indaxed by whether eh individual acted froa one to another of fifteen 

between 196* and 1970 (see Table 1 for deaoription of oaUgoriae). 
b-*igretion statua is based on region of birth of reapondant. See Uxt for definitione of the Migration csUgoriee. 



ijor nonfera occupational oeUgoriee 



I 
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1 / 
their region of bintfi and in 1970 were claesified as either lifetime/ 

>* * 

return, repeat, or new migrants, to determine whether migrants were able 

* 0 * 

to improve their occupational standing above What it would have Been tjad 
they* not migrated. Nonmigrants are substantially less likely to have' 
experienced either an increase or -a decrease in their ' occupational 
standings over 'the 1965-1970 period, particularly .among blacks and the 
youngest age ^roup. Nat only do nonmigrants -differ from migrants, but 
among the latter there are noticeable differences.- Lifetime migrants ar* 
much more similar* in occupational mobility to nonmigrants than they are to 

y • - * • ' 

recent migrants. . The lifetime migrant category is probably mor^e 
heterogeneous than the ot*er migrant categories, reflecting generational 

r 3 • 

differences in Occupatidnal attainment (as the former tend to*e much 
older), as well as ^e impact of selectivity factors associated with 
migration behavior. Fqr example, many of the lifetime migrants probably, 
migrated as members of households, and' did not ^ .migrate for .reasons 
associated with labor force participation. 

Among the recent migrant categories one can also observe differences 
in', occupational mobility. Among blacks, the ordering of recent migration" 
typ.es by the degree of changes in occupational status (ignoring for the 
moment tfce direction of change) is repeat, new, and return migrants; 
among whites the ordering is -new, * return, and repeat migrants. These 
differences, could perhaps reflect variations in experience, knowledge as 
to .the availability of opportunities in different labor narket areas, and 
career differences in labor force participation and organizational ties. 
More will be said on this point once other attributes have been 
considered. 
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With respoPt to the direction of occupational mobility, a greater 
percentage of the migrants experienced both increases and decreases in 
occupational standing. Generally, the percentage of 'persons experiencing 

an increase in occupational standing is greater than those who experienced 

■ 

a decrease, and these differences do not fornja consistent pattern across 
the migration categories. However, note th^t the discrepancy between the 
percentage of persons experiencing increases and decreases in occupational 
standing is less for return migrants. In fact, among older black return 
migrants, the percentage experiencing a decrease is much greater than 
tfiose who experienced an increase. - One could speculate that persons in 
the return migrant category are individuals who simply chose td return to 
their place of birth after a. long absenc^, particularly if they were 
nearing v or ?t retirement age. On the other hand it co^ld *be, as DaVanzo 
and Morrison (1981) observe, that some' of these individuals* encountered 
adjustment problems and decided to return to a more familiar environment. 
H6wever, it should be noted that given the length of tijne these 
individuals have been away from thei# place of birth, this explanation is 



less plausible than former, since, as ghese authors suggest, 

unsuccessful migrants are more likely to^return within a short period of 
time. 

The changes \n occupational status reported in Table 3 dQ not take 
account, of /the impact of previous status level pr the influence of other 
background factors. Previous studies suggest that the favorable standings 
of migrants' may sippl^' reflect the influence \f Selectivity factors, and W 
once t^hese are controlled the. superiority of migrants in occupational 
„ attainment disappears. There are two questions that can be raised. 
First, are migrants more favorably endowed with attributes which lead to 



J 



greater occupational 'and > earning? attainment? And second, are migrants 

'"better able to capitalize Tin their resources - than nonmigrants? My 

/ v. , \ . I 

efcpectatiohs are* ttfat the answer to both questions is yes. In regard to 
the second qqestiop, this expectation is based on the belief that migrants" 
are. nuch ^fiore; achievement-oriented than nonmigrants. They are not only 

more knowledgeable about ^pportuftities'available elewhere, * but are more 

^ 

likely fc to take advantage of ^hese.^dpportunitles, even „if t^re are risjcs 
involved. Following DaVanzo* and Morrison ( 198 1 ), . it , can also We' 
hypp£hesized that selectivity, experience, and knowledge of opportunities 
would generate status attainment differences among lifetime, return , new, 
and- repeat migrants. 1 For exanq>le, ohe^would expect repeat mi^fr^nts to be 
more -favorably endowed, and better able to 'capitalizj^ on opportunities 
became of knowledge acquired in previous moves. *New migrants, orr the 
other hand, are less experienced and knowledgeable than repeat and return 
migrants, an<j, although they may be favorably endowed, they are probably 
more likely to* accept lower levfels of status attainment because most would 
have only recently begun % their occupational careers (see £au and Sirmans, 
1976). Return migrants are more likely to^)b£ Intermediate between repeat 
and y new migrants, mainly because this ^poup is more heterogeneous*, 
consisting of sopqf. individuals similar^ repeat migrants? some who 
.encountered adjustment problems, and some who are nearin^ the end of ttjeir 
careers. ^ * ^ 

' The results relevant -to the two questions raised- earlier v are 
presented as follows. First,' the saqjfrgcohomiq attainment and labor force 
experiences of migrants and nonmigrants i^a compared; .Second, results are 
given from multiple regression equations in which the probability of 
occupational mobility and percentage change . in occupational status are 

r- • • • 

2* j ' * 
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treated as dep'endent variables. In the first instance, the objective is 
to determine whether the differences observed in " TaMe -3 reflept 
differences in level and return to socioeconomic attainment^ In the 
second' instance, the objective is to determine whether % thre magnitude of 
change in occupational status is associated with migration status. A 
third set of analyses focuses on differences betwefen persons who 
experienced upward and downward mobility. The intent, -here is W determine 
whether individuals wjio are downwardly mobile art different from those who 
are upwardly mobile, and whether these differenc^^'ary by migration 
status*. Discussion follows concerning whether returns to 'socioeconomic 
attainment, measured by annual earnings, vary by migration status. As in 

the previous analyses, the objective is to ascertain whether there are 

* * * 

identifiable payoffs to migration. Finally, I assess the role 7 of 
differences in region o'f origin and of destination in determining 
socioeconomic attainment. 

Table 4 reports the means and standard deviations of variables ihat 
will be* used in subsequent analysis. Some of these variables 'are &t 
interest here, as th^y permit an assessment of. B the 'role of migration 
selectivity in promoting occupational^/iind earning attainment. One can 
note that the status^attainment background of recent migrants is superior 
to that of nonmigrants and lifetime migrants with, respect to educational 
and occupational attainment in 1965. The rank ordering of the migration 
categories with respect to status attainment does not conform precisely to 
the ordering expected. Repeat migrants, . as expected, have the highest 
levfcl pf educational and occupation^ attainment, followed by white return 
migrants, black new migrants in the case of Schooling level, and return 
migrants in the case of occupational status. On the other hand, 
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Variables 



Honaigrant 



Lifetime Migrant 



Table 4. Selected .Socioeconomic and Labor Force Characteristics of Migrant and Nonaigrant Subgroups by Race. Means and Standard Deviations 1 . « 



Return Migrant 



He ac 



S.D, 



Mean 



S.D. 



Mean 



S.D. 



Blacks 



Repeat Migrant 



Mean 



S.D. 



New Migrant * 



^Mean 



S.D. 



1969 Earnings 

1970 Occupational Status (SEI) 


5683*2125 
26.793a 


4111.9048 
19.0318 


6556.1869 
27.0 037 


4403.3496 
19.0736 


5104.69J7 
29.6217 


>020.2797 
20.9981 


6152.6036 
35.4729 


4667.8908 
24.9^67 


5394.3569 
29.5365 


4078.1220 • 
20.9781 


1965 Occupational Status (SEI) 25.2654 
1 Change Occupational Status (SEI ) 22.0716 


■ 18.3804 
89.9285 


25.6151 
* 19.5012 


18.5689 
80.5979 


28.6140 
31.78431 


20.44^8 
103.T*O2 


31.6895 
i 35.9466 


23.0304 
97.4104 


26.1979 
42.9249 


20.4393 
117.0528 


Proportion Honaobile 
Proportion Opyardly Habile ^ 
Proportion downwardly Habile 
Proportion Vocational Trailing 
Proportion Liertting' Disability 
Proportion Msrried 


0.7069 
0.1613 

0.1298 
0.2380 
0.0986 
0.3868 


0*4543 
0.3679 
0.3361 
0.4259 
0.2981 
0.6932 


n 7 1 1 7 

U.l 1 1 f 

0.1650 
• 0.1233 
0.2597 
0.1013 
0*2985 


u 

0.3712 
0.3288 
0.4385 
0.3018 * 
0.6022 


U .4c04 

0.2636 
0.3101 
0.3023 
0.0853 
0.5116 


0 

0.4423 
0.4643 
0.4611 
0.2804 
0.7301 


0.3759 
0.3459 
04782 
• 0.3308 
0.0627 
0*5 U 


0.4862 
0.4774 
0.445B 
0.4723 
t).2765 
0.690^ 


' 0.4132 
0.3204 
0.2665 
0.2575 
, 0.0898 
0.4581 


0.4931 

0.4673 
0.4428 
0.4379 
0.2864 
0.7411 


Work Experience 


21 .8649 


10.7429 


24.-1008 


10.1134 


18.0000 


10.5823 ^ 


16.8571 * 


9.J831 


15.8473| 


k 9.5025 1 


Tears of Schooling Collated 
Graded Schooling 
Tears in foliage 


10.3408 
9.9260 
0.4148 


3.186$ 
2.6507 
1 . 1861 


10.4224 
*9.9690 
0 .4534 


3.1336 
1.5419 
1.2312 


10.6279 
10.0465 
0 .5814 


3.4280 
' 2.7524 
1 ^7^ 


11.4662 
10.4737 

n QQX 


3.5174 
2.3503 
1.9482 


11.03597 
10.2994 
0 . 7365 


3.3078* 
2.4286 
1 .5909 


Industry 

Distributive Services 

Goods Services 

Serial Services 

Personal Services 
Changed Industry 


0.2410 
0.0483 
0.2013 
0.0799 
0.2848 


0.4277 
'0.2144 
0.4010 
0.2711 
0.4513 


0.1987 
0.0506 
0.1880 
0.0727 
0.2721 


0.3991 
0.2191 
0.3907 
0.2597 
0.4451 


0.2093 
0.1085 
0.1628 
0.0853 
0.6512 


0.4084 

0.*3123 
0.3706 
0.2804 
0.4785 


0.2556 
0.0752* 
0.2331 
0.0977 
* 0.6917 


0.4379 0.1976 
0.2647 j 0.0329 
0.42J(4^ 0.1647 
0.298V 0.0988 
0.4635 0.6527 


0.3988 
0.1787 
0*3714 
0.2988 
0.4768 


Eaployed 
Private 'Sector 

Public Sector v ^ 
Weeks Work ad * 
Hours J*6rked 


0 r 7l92 
0.2356 
46.0193 
36.8722" 


0.4494 
0.4244 
11.3498 
15.2856 


0.7453 
0.2082 
46.2917 
3$>3137 


0.4357 
0.4061 
11.1671 
16.7618 - 


' 0.7629 
0.1860 
43.0736 
36.0116 


0.4138 
0.3907 
14.6714 
t7.5395 


0.7669 
0.1805 
4S.9737 
33.6278 


0.4244 
0.3860 
12.7338, 
17.3098 


.0*383 
0.1467 
45.1108 
32.9446 


0*3687 
0.3543 
11.8968 
17.4944 


Region of Birth 

Proportion East ^ 

Proportion Horth 

Proportion Vast 
* • 


0.2056 
0.1762 
0.0245 


0.4042 
0.3810 
0.1545 


0.0266 
0.0489 
0.0082 


0.1608 
0.2156 
0.6900 


0.0775 
0.1938 
0.0465 


0.2685 
O.3966 
0.2114 


0^0602 
0.0602 
0.0150 


tf.2387 
0.2387 
0.1222 T 


0.0689 
0.0898 
0.0 1$0 


0.2*536 
0.2864 
0.1216 


Total Observationa 


8,014 




5,873 




129 




133 




334 





(table contlnuea) 
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„ Table 4 (continued) 












Variables 


« * 

Nonetigrant 


a 


/ 

Lifetime Migrant* 


Return Migrant £ 


Repeat Migrant 


* r" 
• 

New Migrant 


• 




■ < 

Mean 


S.D. % 


nc an 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean / 


S.D. 




* 








6-157.9795 
23.9167 
23.9611 
78.8340 


W h 1 tea 


-* 












1969 Earnings ' 9961.9087 

1970 Occupational >Statua (SEI) 13.7039 
1965 Occupational Status (SEI) 41.47J4 
$ Change Occupational Status (SEI) 19*600} 


6904.6016 
23.1719 
22.8963 
85.5107 


11175.7959 
47.6098 
45.7902 
16.6927 


10126.8809 
50.4742 
48.3228 
25.7513 


7334. 38 n 

24.2766 
• 24.^259 
107.990/7 


12155.9734 
56.8146 
54.2168 
21.5053 


8446 .8303 
23.7350 
23.9897 . 
90.0541 


9476.9030 
49.5499 
45.5358 
34.9764 


7272.0297 
24.1240 
24.0701 
119*3869 


- 


Proportion Honaoblle ,« 

PatAnApf 4 An [in m »xi 1 v Mci ht 1 \ m 
rrvpurviou uymM rwuiii 

Proportion Downwardly Hoblle , 
Proportion Vocational Training 
Prpportion Limiting Diaa^Lity 
Proportion Married 


0.7112 
0. 1686 
0.1202 
0.3354 
0.0772 
0.2563 


0.4532 
. 0.3744 
• 0.3252 
0.4722 
0.2669 
0.6271 


0.7123 
* 0.1622 
0.1255 
0.3593 
0.0915 
0.1972 


, „ ^0.4527" 
0.3687 
-0.3313 
0.4798 
9 CT.2883 
0.5372 


0.5166 
0.2569 
0.2263 
0.3316 
0.0844 
0.2315 


0.4999 
0.4371 
0.4186 
0.4710 
0.2781 
0.5601 


0.5687 
0.2287 
0.1825 
0.3561 
0.0676 
0.2299 


0.4922' 
0.4201 
0.3864 
% 0.4790- 
0.2511 
0.5768 


0.4991 
0.3056 
0.1952 
^ 0.3337 
0.0749 
0.2899 


0.5001 
0.4608 
0.3964 
0.4716 
0.2633 

A £ C A O 
0.0503 




•» 

Work Experience 


21.6122 


10.1458 ' 


23.0827 


£.5502 


17.2547 


8.6793 


18.4513' 


- 1 8.9572 


16.7315 


9.4052 * 




Tears of Schooling Coapleted 
Graded Schooling * 
Tears in College 

Industry 

Distributive Services 

Goods Services 

Social Services 

Personal Services 
Changed Industry 


12.0947 
11.0555 
1.0391 

0.2520 
0.0903 
0.1390 
0.0521 
0.24£3 


2.8566 
1.7121 
1.8072 

0.4342 
0.2866 
0.3460 
0.2*23 
0.4285 


12.6180 
11.1271 
1.4910 

rO.2316 
0.0977 
0.1674 
0.0584 
0.2456 


3.1480 
1.7273 
2.0793 

0.4219 
0.2969 
0.3734 
0.2345 
0.4305 


13.2599 
11.3674 
1.8925 

0.2345 
0.1060 
0.1643 
0.0508 _ 
0.5026 


* 3.0670 
1.4735 
2.2004 

0.4236 
0.3080 
0.3707 
0.2196 
0.5002 

* 


14.0242 
11.5239 
2.5003 

(f.2451 
• ^.1194 
0.1977 
0.0524 
0.4270 

t 


3.1237 
1.4068 
2.3219 

/ 

0.4303 
,0.3244 
0.3984 
0.2229 
0.4948 


13.0482 
11.3602 
1.6880 

0.2526 
0.1050 
0.1631 
0.0684 
0.5099 


2.9798 
1.4904 
2.1206 

0.4346 

0.3066 
0.3696 
0.2524 

"A CAAA * 

0 . 50UU 




Employed 
Private Sector 
Public Sector 
Weeks Worked 
Hours Worked 


, 0.7618 . 

4 8. $354 
10.7066* 


^oTJl260 
0.3401 
7.8251 
13.9946 


0 4 .7493 
0.1454 
48.3051 
40.6351 


0.4335 
0*3625 
8.2789 
14.6906 


0.8350 
0.1006 
47.2700 - 
40. 1662 


v . 0.3714 
0.3012 
9.9061 
. 15.8646 


0.8180 
0.1330 
47.8400 
40.4530 


0.3859 
0.3396 
8.8475 
15.9035 


0.8160 
• .0.1234 
46.5193 
36.7966 


' 0.3875 
0.3289 
10.8953 
16.4337 




Region of Birth 
Proportion East 
Proportion fcorth 
Proportion West 


0.3909 
0.3075 
0.0953 


0.4880 
0.4615 
0.2936 


0.2638 
0.3548 
0.0796 


0.4407 
0.4765 
0.2707 


0.2457 
0.3189 
0.0946 


0.4307* 
0.4662 
0.2931 


0.2880 
0.3623 
0.0755 


0.4491 
0.4806 
0.2643 


*■ * 

0.3773 

0.0724 


0.4648 
0.4648 

0.2592 • 




Total Observations 


24,827 




8,200 




• 1,339 








3,218 


V 


,( 


V 






I 
















Source: 1970 1 percent PUS file for oounty groups. 

•-The Mans erri standard deviations reporUd for these groups were 

in the toUl POS. 


derived from e 25 percent 


randoa saaple of ell such persons. 


• 


* 
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rio^migrants and lifetime migrants ajre more experienced than the 'other 
* 

three, categories of migrants, as indicated by the amount of work 
experience and weeks. worked. This is somewhat to be expected, giver* that 

• 1 : 4 ' 

individuals in ths former categories are oldei*. 

| The mean, differences in educational attainment and occupational 
status in 1965 betvteen migrants and nonmigrar?fcg as reported in fable 4 
cledrly indicate that migrants are more favorably endowed with attributes 
that] promote occupational mobility. Hence, the next logical question is: 
Are- Migrants rtore likely to be occupationally mobile once selectivity and 
otherj factors have been taicen into account? The answer to this question j 
is provided in Table 5, where both gross and net means are presented for 
^occupational mobility, percentage chan&e-in occupational status^ upward 
mobil.ty, and 1$70 occupational status by race and migration status. The 
net moans .are derived from regression results (see Table A-1) An which the 
influence of socioeconomic attainment and lab or ' force experiences have 
been Controlled. / [ 

Columns (1) and (2) of Table 5 contain^ gross' and net proportions 

J indie i ting Jhe probability of occupational mobility (either up or down) 
* * 
betwefen 1965 and 1970. Mobility is defined in terms of whether an 

individual - moved from one of fifteen major nonfarm occupational groupings 

to anjother (see Table 1 for description). A comparison of columns ( 1 ) and 

(2) indicates that most of the differences in occupational mobility 

observed in Table 3 can be attributed to the favorable background of * 

recent migran^ Note, howeyer, that lifetime migrants^fld nonmigrants 

are ?till less likely to be occupationally mobile. Similar results 

obtained in/ the case of perc^tage - change in occupati6nal status (as^ 

measured by the Duncan Socio-Economic Index), as indicated l^n columns (-3), 



9- 
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* and (4). Recent migrants are only slightly more likely^ to experience 

greater occupational mobility than lifetime and nonmigrants. .Contrary to 

^\ 

expectations, new migrants. received greater gains in occupational status 

% 

than repeat'and return migrants. New migrants are younger, many probably 
just beginning their occupational careers. The Jobs . held by these 
individuals in 1965 were probably temporary, reflecting a period of 
experimentation altd training. 

Another way to approach this issue is to ascertain whether migrationr 



^ is selective with respect to the direction of occupational mobility. Does 
migration promote only occupational success? Or is it the case ' that 
migrants are as^l^cely to be downwardly as upwardly mobile? The results 
^reported in Table 5 provide conflicting answers to th^question. Columns 
(5) and (6) give gross and net estimates respectiyely of the probability 
of being upwardly mobile (versus bein^ downwardly mobile). Repeat, new, 
and lifetime migrants among blacks, and new piigrants among whites, are 
slightly , more, likely to be upwardly than downwardly mobile, controlling 
* for * socioeconomic background^and 5 labor force attributes. I cao offer nt> 
reasonable explanation for this race difference, "but apparently most black 
migrants ar$ morfj^likely bo , be motivated by occupational gains than 
whites. ♦ In contrast tlrother types of migrants, i*eturn, migrants are 
slightly less likely to be upwardly mobile, which may perhaps indicate 
either that some of these individuals ar\ willing to accept lower status 
jobs in order* to * take advantage of spme other opportunities, or they 
countered adjustment problems at destination. 
^ The favorable gains experienced t?y jQfienp migrants with respect to 
. mobility 'did not result in their paving significantly higher occupational 
status in 1970 than lifetime and nonmigrants. This is indicated by* the 



small degree of variation exhibited between the net mean 1970 occupational 
status levels reported in column # (8)\ These results imply thap there is 
little difference in the structure of occupational attainment for migrants 
and nonmigrants, except that the former are selected on certain attributes 
that promote higher occupational attainment. 

Jhe results reported irV*Table J focJfc on the overall differences 
between migrants and nonmigrants', One issue that is rarely Raised, but 
which deserves some attention, is whether the underlying motivation for 
migration is associated with a desire to maximize the returns received, for 
educational attainment with respect to occupational status. If migrants 
on the^ average are more achievement-oriented than nonmigrants, one would 
expect ERem to £e very sensitive to geographic variations in opportunities 
for* occupational ' advancement. In addition, among migrants, one would 
expect differences reflecting knowledge of opportunities and experience. 

Table 6 reports expected occupational status returns to a educational 
attainment 'by race, migration, status, Snd level of education. These 
valuesfwere generated by weigh^tn^^he^gression coefficient for each 
race^ecific subgroup , by the overall means for each racial- group. (The 
unstandardized regression coefficients associated with these values are 
reported *in Table 3-2.) Thi* standardization procedure eliminates the 
'influence of differences in level of Educational attainment among the 
■P tlon status categories. Essentially * these values can be used to 
address the fiRuowing questipn: Do individuals in different migration 
status subgroups receive different returns to educational attainment 
according to 'their^ 1970 occupational status and changes in occupational. 
status 1 ?, 

In the case of whites, one can note very substantial differences 



, Table 5*. Gross and Net Mians of Various Aspects of^Ocaupational Mobility 
by Race and Migration Status 



Migration 


Probability of 


%' Change in 


Probability 


1970 


Status 


Occupational 


Occupational 


of Upward 


Occupational 




Mobility 


Status, ■ 


Mobility 


Status (SEI ) 






1965-70<SBI) - 








Grosd Net 


Gross Net 


dross Net * 


Gross Net 




(1) (2) 


(3) W . 


•(5) (6) 


(7) (8) 










» * 



Blacks 



Recent Migrants 



Repeat 


.-624 


.375. 


35.-95 


26.18 


.563 


.624 


35.47 


29.25 


New 


.587 • 


.356 


42.98 


29.95 


.555 


.575 


29.54 


27.96 


Return 


.574 


.350 


3T.78 


23.64 


• w 


.511 


29.62 


26.40 


Life tine 


















Migrants . 


.288^ 


»313 


19.5tt 


21.96 


.545 


.588, 


27.00 


27.28 


Non migrants 


.291 * 


' .304 


22.07 


21.10 


.563 


.537 


26. T9 


26.82 


Whites 


















Recent Migrants 










•< 








Repeat 


.411 


.327 


21.51 ' 


22.32 


.597 


.574 


56.81^45.77 


New 


.501 


• 349 


34.98 


26.90 


.651* 


.614 


49.55 


46.24 


Return 


.483 . 


.339- 


25.75 


20.15 


.572 


.567 


50.47 


44.70 


Lifetime 


















Migrants 


.286 


.302 


16.69 


19\53 


>.425 


.582 


:47.61 


45.06 


Nonmi grants 


• 299\ 


.292 


19.60 ' 


18.99 


.625 

< 


.576 


'43.70 


44 .96 



■v 



Source: Tables A-1 . 
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Table 6. Expected Returns to Educational Attainment by Race, MlgratioVstatus, and Level of Education 8 





% Change in Occupational Status (SEI) 


> • : 

/ 

1970 Occupational Status (SEI) 


Migration . 
Status 
by Race 


Graded Collar * * Total 
Schooling T 


< 

Graded College Total 
Schooling , 

* 



Whites 

Recent Migrants 

Repeat w 95.119 
New' 86.668 
Return 129.648 

Lifetime 

Migrants 34.812 

Nonmigrants 48.106 

Blacks 



7.552* 
12:689 
J 3. 603 

7.085 
9.820 



102.671 
99.357 
143.251 

41.897 
57.926 



22. 186 
18.1432 
26.604 

8.489 
10.337 



2.115 
3.201 
3.132 

1.8T2 
2.113 



24.301 

21.633 
29.736 

10.301* 
12.450 



Recent Migrants 
* Repeat 
New 

Return . 
^Lifetime 

Migrants ^ 
Nonmigrants 
\ : 



-61.650 
21 .991 
-25.811 

15.122 
6.770 



3.055 
9.177 
1 .290 

1.037 
1.903 



-58.595 
31.171 
-21.521 

20.159 
11.673 



-7.295 
3.039. 
■1.636 



.810 
,827 



.822 
2.232 
1.715 

0.882, 
0.983' 



-6.173 
5.271 
0.109 

3.698 
2.81C 



2 j2 



a-Hhese values were obtained by weighting unstandardlzed regnesalon coefficients (see Tahle A 31 , 
r.e.e-.tgr.tion atatu, subgroup. by th'e raoe-speciflc «.n, for the .«uo""o„aT.tt."»nt y.rfebL 

. ' f * '.*» 
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between the • Bigr , tion atatU3 Subgroupa ^ ^ educationai 

attainment. A a ejected, returns to educational attainment' with respect 
to occupational 'status for recent migrants are al«o.st twice aVlar*, « 
J those received-by lifetime migrants and nonmigrant*. One can also note 
that return migrants Reived the greatest returns^ a finding" wnich is 
contrary to expectations. Thus, while the' overall "impact of migration on 
occupational status tends to, be slightly * in favor of repeat and new ' 
migrants, return migrants appear ouch .ore sensitive to expejfc return 
..from educational attainment. In the caae of bUc»cs, only new ^grants 
received greater .returns for educational attainment than lifetime mxgrants 
and nonmigrants. In fact, .the .expected values for gPade d schooling for 
repeat and return migrants clearly indicate a substantial' loss in 
occupational standings,- which implies that, among blacks, the underlying ' 
motivation for migration ^reflects considerations other than maximizing 
returns to education. * 
\ 

Migration , , Occu^atJ^onal Attainment, and Earnings . 1 

Significant- increase in the earnings of individuals who .'migrate is 
often used as an indicator of the relayed by aigration in facilitating 
socioeconomic attainment. ■ Several studies of .ales have noted that 
•migrants have higher > earnings at destination' than origin (Lansing and 
Mueller, 1967; KiKer and Traynham, 1977), indicating that migration is an* 
important vehicle, through 'which individuals improve their economic 
standings. A neglected aspect of. the relationship between migration and 
changes in earnings is the impact of migration on occupational mobilxty.y 
Some individuals are able to increase their earnings through increases in 
occupational status, while others do so by capitalizing on opportunities 
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• » ■ ■ " i 

which permit .the realization of greater returns to human «# ita l 

attributes. * / 



i. 



The 1970 PUS file does not permit construction of comparisons of 
economic standings amo'ng 'individuals at two points in time. To determine 
' whether there are posit ive-irfc'ome returns 'to migration, I mu3t re ly up0 n 
post hoc 'comparisons between' migrants and . nonmigrants to judge whether 
migration benefited ,individuals--in other words, whether earnings of 
migrants are greater than if they had not migrated. An important 
component of this approach is whether migrans receive greater returns for 
occupational attainment and changes in occupational attainment than 
nonmigrants at origin. . * 

Table. 7 reports gross and net" earnings (for full and parttime work) 
•by race a,rd migration status. Net earnings are derived from a regression 
<podel in which the influence of other facto*? has been Uken into account 
(see Table A- 3 .Ty s 'one would expect, the annual earnings of migrants 
overall are slightly higher than those of nonmigrants for both racial 
groups. In regard to particular categories of migrants, however, the ' 
earnings of return' migrants among blacks, and new and return migrants 
among whites," are approximately the same as those of nonmigrants, while 
repVat and lifetime migrants hav'e highV annual earnings. TheThigher " than 
average earnings of lifetime migrants were an unexpected finding, but can 
be explained partly by results reported by ^gan and Pazul (1981). ■ These 
authors point out that southern-born blacks living outside the South place 
greater emphasis on securing higher-paying jobs than nonmigrants, whereas' 
nonmigrants -tend to be attracted to delations with high prestige (but 
perhaps low pay), in which it impossible to exercise greater initiative 
and control in performing ta 3k3 . In addltion) the 'higher earnings 



Tabl* 7. 1 Gross and tfet Estimates o? 1.969 Earnings' Race and Migration Status' 
* 



Migration Status 



Blacks 



Whiter ' 





Grosfc 


' Net 


Gross 


Net 


Recent Migrants 


• 


■ J- ' 






New v 
Repeat - 
Return 


$5,510 
^,295' 
P ,398 


$6,269 

' 6,770 
5,627 


$9,669 
12 ,29*4 
10,2614 . 


> $10,273 
11 ,098 
10^198 


Lifetime Migrants 


6,7W 


6,791 


11 ,310 


' 10,760 


Nonmf grants 


5,8145 


. 5,765 ■ 


4 10,059 


J0.2U14 



'Source: Table A- 3. "\ 

a-Includes only persons with positive earnings. t 



r 



attainment of lifetime migrants could be due in part to the fact that 
their greater knowledge of opportunities within local labor markets, ) 
resulting from greater length of residence as compared to other migra^,. 
Places them in a more advantageous position with respect'to identifying 
the better-paying jobs. 

' ^ As indicated earlier, one of the suspected motivations underlying 
migration is an attempt to ' maximize earnings- returns to occupational 
attainment. I have shown that recent migrants received substantially 
greater occupational status returns to educational attainment. Below, I 
seek to determine whether the same holds for earnings returns to 
occupational status. .Table 8 presents expected earnings returns to 
occupatipnal attainmeA by race and migration status. (The unstandardized 
regression aoefficients associated with these values are reported in Table 
A- 1 * . ) 



The expected values reported in Table 8 make ^ear^ that black recent' 
^migrants* do not receive greater earnings returns Fo occupational status 
than lifetime migrants or nonmigrants. In -fact, for recent^black 
migrants, annual earnings appear not to be responsive to occupational 
standings, as indicated* by the fact that the regression coefficients for 
the latter are not statistically significant (see' Table A-4) . When the - 
expected eamings'returns for 1965 occupational status and changes in 
occupational, status are combined, lifetime migrants received the largest 
earnings returns to occupational status, followed by nonmigrants. In the' 
case of whites, the results are quite different. The expec'ted earnings of 
migrants are higher overall than that of nonmigrants. In f addition, one 
can note that the%xpected earnings ^of return and lifetime migrants are 
about the same, but significantly higher than those of new and repeat 
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Table 8. Expected Earnings Returns to Occupational Status by Race and Migration Status 



Migration Status 



' Blacks 



1965 \ 

Occupational 

Status 



Recent Migrants 
New 

Repeat 
' Return 

Lifetime Migrants 

Ndnmig rants 



$577 
1483 
1488 

1 ,069 

b74 



% Charige in 

Occupational 

Status 



- 2.42 
-24.81 
37.22 

38.54- 

46.68 



r 



Whites 



J 965 

Occupational 
Status 



$2,280 
2,781 
2,944 * 

2,950 

2,275 



%' Change in 

Occupational 

Status 



54.68 
47.41 
94 .'41 

64;34 
52 t 63 



Souroe: Table" A-4. 
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migrants. Previous knowledge about the location of the most economically 
rewrding"jobs in a locaTj^bor market may be the principal factor which 
enabl.es li fetime/^nd return migrants to obtain greater returns fj* 
occupational standing. Itcan Be hypothesized that greater knowledge of 
local labor markets, permitting identification' of the most economically 
rewarding jobs, would give return and lifetime .migrants advantages over 
new and repeat migrants, because of previous residence (return migrants) 
or length of current residence (lifetime migrants). 

/ < 
f 

REGIONAL DIFFERENTIALS 

^ In the previous seetion, the focus was on comparing migrants with 
nonmigrants who were born in the same region*-, in an attempt to determine 
whether the former benefited from leaving their place of birth. In tnis 
section, the focus shifts 'to an analysis of the'roie played by region of 
origin and -destination in ^influencing socioeconomic attainment. The 
geographic reference for measuring migration is a Sou th/n on -South 
dichotomy. 2 South /non-South differences in industrialization and 
urbanization have been identified as possible sources of differences in 
the socioeconomic attainment of their respective populations (see Hogan 
and Featherman, 1977; Featherman and Hauser, 1978). Since World War II 
the disparities between these regions have narrowed significantly as a 
result of migration interchanges. Below, | seek to determine not*only 
whether" these broad regions' have benefited differentially from the 
migration interchange, but whether the migrants themselves were able to 
improve their soc ioeconomic standing over what it would have been had they 
remained ^in their original region. . * r 

During the sixties,, the South benefited greatly from the migration 



interchange with the npn-South, as individuals who relocated had far 
superior socioeconomic backgrounds to natives. This is clearly indicated 
in Table 9 with respect to years of schooling cpmpleted and 1965 
occupational status. The ayerage educational and occupational attainment 
of migrants, to tfie South were higher than native southerners, and higher 
than'that of the nonreturn migrants who left the South. In the" case 'of 
the non-South, the reverse is generally true; that is, this region 
received soQthern-born migrants whose level' of socioeconomic attainment 
was lower than that of natives and that of the migrants who replaced them 
in the South. Return migrants are the exception 'in both instances, as 
their leveLs of socioeconomic attainment are in general superior to 
nonmigrants at btth origin and destination. These return migrants, given 
their superior backgrounds, do not appear to fit the' characterization of 
returning to their' native region because they were unable to adjust 
-successfully in the region they left (see Lieberson, 1978). 

What about current occupational status and earnings? Do migrants 
fare better than nonmigrants at both origin and destination, once 
socioeconomic background and selected labor force characteristics are 
controlled? Table 10 presents net estimates of change in occupational 
status and 1970 occupational status by race, migration status, and region 
of destination. These estimates were derived from a model' in whic* 
relevant socioeconomic and labor force characteristics were .controlled 
(see Table A-5i. Nonreturn black migrants to tfie ' Sou th ' did experience 
greater change in occupational status than southern natives, as did those 
who left- the South. Among whites, neither migrants £o nor those from the 
South experienced greater change in occupational "status. Recent black 
migrants to the non^South experienced ' greater ' change in occupational 

/ 



Table 9. Selected Characteristics of Migrants and Nonmigrants by Race 
Migration Status, and Region of Destination ^ 




Race and Migration Status 



Years of Schooling 
Completed 



1965 Occupational 
. Status (SEI) 



South Non-South 



South Non-South 



Blacks 














y 






Recent Migrants 


* 








1 New 


12.26 


10*67 


35.67 


V 

•23.59 v 


Return 


10.67 


11. m 


28.96 


32.98 


Lifetime Migrants 


11.33 


10.29 


32.30 


24;92 


Nonmigrants 


9.77 


'11 .34 


23.34 


29.07 


Whites 










Recent Migrants 










New 


13.20 


12.20 


46.82- 


42.47 


Return 


12.23 


13.93 -. 


41.85 


53.25 


Lifetime Migrants, 


13.30 


11 .31 


52.45 


37.62 


Nonmigrants * 


,11.70 


12.4 


42.38 


42.72 



r 
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Table 10, Net Estimates of Average Percentage Change in Occupational States 
and 1970 Occupational Status by Race, Migration Status, and I 
Region of Destination . " 



Race and Migration Status 



Chang'e in Occupational 1970 Occupational 
Status Status (SEI) 



South Non -South 



South Non -South 



i.. 



Blacks 



Recent Migrants 

New 

Return 
Lifetime Migrants 
Nonmig rants 

Whites 

Recent Migrants 
New 

Return 
Lifetime Migrants 
Nonmig rants 



78.60 
17.07 
21.48 
19.70 



22.65 
11.00 
21.09 
23.75 



28.82 
49.02 
21 .14 
24.15 



17.65 
23.37 
T5.95 
18.53 



30.58 
26.21 
27.37 
26.45 



46.12 
43.55 
45,. 36 
45.*70 



27.15 
28.37 
27.10 
27.74 



<; 



44.20 
45.25 
44.39. 
44.86 



Source: Table A-5. 
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status than non-South natives. .In the case of whites ' in the non-South, 
only return migrants to this region /experienced greater change in 
occupation, while nonreturn migrants from this region experienced greater 
change than did the natives they left behind. 
' Difference* among migrants and between migrants and nonmigrants are 

minor in the case of 1970 occupational status, wit h the exception of n$w 
black migrants to. the South and return migrants to the npn-South. The 
important thing to note here ?s that differences betwe^T^grants and 
'nonmigrants with respect to change in occupational status did not result 
in a widening of the gap in 197a occupational status between the2 groups 
. of individuals. In most cases in which migrants exp'erleifld greater 
change in occupational status, it appears that the greater increase merely 
. ^ resulted in their obtg^lng parity with the nonmigrants, in both' the- 
sending and receiving regions. ' 

Net estimates of earnings attainment of .migrants and nonmigrants, by 
race and .region of destination are presented in Tabla 11. T|e earnings -of 
nonreturn migrants who reside in -'the South and those of migrants who left 
the .South between 1 9 6? and J*70 are higher 'than "those of native 
southerners. In the non-South , Uie earnings of ' nonmovers are, irr»'most. 
cases, similar to those of both in- and outmigrants. An obvious factor to" 
■I be considered in comparing the relative standing of migrants in the South 
.versus the non-South is th* fact that the socioeconomic attainment level 
of the population ,and the wage structure in the-nbn-South , are' generally 
higher.' These differences may have implications f or Tare-er mobility, as 
remaining clearly has a depressing effect on wages. Another possibility 
■ s is^ that the more^ ambitious of the southern natives leave because of a 
perception that the opportunities for advancement are greater elsewhere. 

\ 
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Tatfle 11/ Net Estimates of ,1969 Earnings by Race, • 

% * 'Migration Status, .arfti Region of Destination 




Race and Migration Status 



Earnings- iq 19&9 



Blacks 

Rectent Migrants 
New 

Return * 
Lifetime -Migrants 
. Nonmigrants 



4 Whites 



cent -Hi 



RecenT «Higrants 
New ' 

Return ~— 
Lifetime Migrants 
Nonmigrant3 t 



Sowrce 



:' Tat>l^ A-5,. 



South 



$ 7,338. 
■ 5,511* 

6,083 ' 
5,438 



10,441 
9,550 

10,738 
9,659 



£ Non-Sout* 



$ 6,128 
6,814 

• 6,673 
6,582 



10,549' 
1 1,06-2 
10,623 
10,500 



X 



t 



. v 
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• On the .other hand, migrants to the South may be more .success^ 

• economically because they may not be inhibited by the traditions ttat 

• stifle initiative anc^ggnessiveness. • i , K ^ 
•si , . 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS *Y ■ ■ ** ' 

" t 

. • The association between occupational mobility and migration is the 
principal focus of this^paper. We have observed that recent migrants tend 
to be more occupational^ mobile than nonmigrant ' and lifetime Aidants, 
•due principally to se levity factors. New migrants, rather r e pea t 
and return, migrants, experienced the* greatest increase ■ in occupational 
status, reflecting ( - differences in age and initial occupational sUtus. 
Moreover, withip the context of changes in labor* force status. generally, 
the a^sociatioh between migration and shifts acr5ss occupational strata is 
.less strong than the association between migration" and shifts involving 
the entrance and exit of individuals from.the l'abor. force., ' " 
Migration is associated with both increases 'and' decreases "in 
.occupational status, although for some- migration types onJTends to 
.predominate (see Table 5). New migrarfts tend to be raore' upw^rcfly .mobile. 
•This is also true of repeat and lifetime migrants among Vlacks. Return 
migrants Ve -slightly le 9 s likely to be upwardly mobile aa compared to 
nonmigrants and other types of migrants. 'Although these 'differences are 
too minor to warrant an extended discu^p, they * do imply that some , 
migrants may haVe returned to their plac,e of .origin because , of .adjustment 
difficult ies'. 

The^net gains in occupational status experienced by "recent migrants 
over tW 1*65-1970 period did' not result in their having higher 
occupational status fn 1970. ' In fact, once the influence ^favorable 
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background is taken into account, the occupational status of migrants is 

not significantly greater than nonmigrants. ' These results imply that 

•there is little difference in the structure' of occupational attainment for 

migrants and nonmigrants. It can be concluded, based on the results 

* ' 

reported for occupational- status, that if differences in motivation for 

v N > — 

achievement, and knowledge exist between migrants and f nonmigrants, these 
are captured by background factors. , In . addition, I suspect that 
occupational, mobility resulting from job transfers to other locations is 
also heavily influenced by socioeconomic backgrpund, as this type of move 
is dominated, by highly educated managers, professionals, and nonretaU 
salesmen (see Miller, 1977; Long and Hansen, 1979). 

Recent -migrants, at least among whites, appear- to benefit 
substantially in regard to occupational status returns to educational 
attainment. The unit change an 1 9J0 occupational status and 1965-1970 
changes in occupational status per unit change in educational attainment 
most instances .twice as great for recent mi-grants as for lifetime- 
gTfn^and- nonmigrants. Repeat and return migrants benefit the mo^t 
withjrespect to returns to education, which is consistent with the notion 
that individuals do capitalize on the knowledge gained from previous 
migration experiences. In the case of blacks, the opposite is true; that 
is, the 'least ^cperienced " migrants receive the greatest returns. -ThV 
structure of occupational attainment among blacks Is becoming similar to 
that of whites, particularly in terms of their ability to convert thei* ' 
educational ^sources into, higher returns. Thfs trend would be most 
evident Wig young black recent entrants into the labor force. If this 
observation is valid-, then one would'expect that new black migrants would 
be in a better, position to benefiV from this trend than nonmigrants and 
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other types, of migrants. 

Higher occupational attainment in general 'and greater returns, to 
educational resources are not the only benefits that can accrue to 
migrants. Increased earning capacity either direotly or through increased 
occupational 'attaint must also be considered an impdrtant motivation 
for migrating, "the results reported here are consistent with this 
observation, „ * migrants , in general' , do have higher earnings than 
nonmigrants.net of favorable socioeco^c ' 'background and labor -force 
experience. ^' the other hand, it U clear that certain types of migrants 
benefit more Wan -others in tW^ard, notably repeat and lifetime 



migrants. -One. .^ssible^ e^atioh for these differences could £ that 
Afferent types of migrants seek to maximize, different socioeconomic 
attributes 4n changing location, jjlew .migrants^ because they are in the 
ear*, stages of their careers, fey p^reater emphasis on occupational 



attainment; while lifetime and repeat migrans may emphasize increased 
earning capacity as the .^iderati.on in . migrating. These 

differences, viewed froto , a , career'.. li*e-«ycle perspective, .are not 
necessarily incompatible". ' ; The restively lower annual earnings of return 
migrants are . consistent -witn^aVanzo'l (1976; p. 15) observation that 
these individuals tend to emphasize nonpecuniary over' pecuniary, benefits 
in migr||ing. 

' The migration ^erchanges between^ regions "do". affect ' the 
socioeconomic ^oeition'of the populations of '. both the sending and 
receiving regions. During .the 1 9 60s the socioeconomic attainment" of the * 
South'* population increased as a result of trie influx of migrants, with S 
higher socioeconomic, status^han those" who > left .for the. non-South. " 
'Moreover, regional differs in the ao.ioeeono.ie attainment of migrants 
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versus nonmigrants do not favor the latter uniformly. For example, the 
pccupational * Status of migrants was not significantly different at either 
origin or destination from that af nonmigrants, when considering the ' fact 
that certain types of migrants^ experienced greater changes in their 
occupational sta-tus between 1965 and 1970. In the case of earnings, 
nonreturn migrant's to the South earned more in 1969 than did southern 
natives, but this is not true in the non-South. " It would be of— interest, 
to know whether this contrast held for all of the major census divisions 
that make' up the non-South region. * 
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Footnotes 



.1. Region is not identified in'tne PUS file for county groups. Hence it 
was necessary to^infer an. individual »s region of residence or birth (based 
on the nine major census regiqns) by first assigning f s'tate and region of 
residence or birth based on SMSA of residence. In the case of individuals 
giving in the fifteen SMSAs that croaa state boundaries, another procedure 
was employed. If an inaiviaual lived in w ^ ^ 

boundaries and in vhich it was no\ possible to separate the SMSA into its,, 
state components, a migrant was defined as a person whose state of birth 
or 1965 region of residence, was defined^ different from that of the 
_ state which contains the principal ceatral city of the SMSA^of current 
resiience. For example, individuals" who lived in Kentucky 1^965 and 
lived in the Ohio portion of the Cincinnati SMSA in 1970 are not 
considered migrants, since that change 'is assumed to be a move within the 
same labor market area. 

2. Collapsing the nine «ajor censu's regions down to two eliminates the ' 
repeat migration category, ft an individualist be- identified as living 
in three different geographic .divisions at three points in time. 
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Table The Regreesic-n of 4ccupational Status Attributes onto Selected Socioeconomic and. Labor Force Characteristics, by Race 



Blacks 



Characteristics 



Proportion % Change In Proportion 1970 
Occupationally Occupational Upwardly Occup. 
Mobile Status(SEI) " Mobile Status(SEI) 



Proportion ^ $ Change In Proportion 1970 
Occjpationally Occupational Upwardly . Occup. 
Mobile Status Mobile Status(SEl) 



Recent Migrants 

*w /.0561 7.9106 

*P««t e ;03<6 3-3367* 

Return .0465 1.1609* 

Lifetime Migrants .0TO1 .548$* 

1965 Occupational Status -.0016 > -1.7009 

Vocational Training -.0038* % 4.4369 

LiJiited Disability .0188 1.0104* 

Married -.0103 -2.3363 

Work Experience -.00,4*1 • -.5307 



.0377 
.0018* 
-.0091* 
-.0062* 

..0125 
.0290 
-.0057* 
-.0238 
.0014 



1.2805 
.8184 
-.2525* 
.0255* 

.6836 
1.0387 
.3*81 
.5502 
-.0588 



.0523 
.0713 
.0463* 
.0094* 

-.0005 
.0310 

-.0002* 
.0063* 

..0036 



8.8421* 
5.1809*"* 
2.5365 
.8554t 

-1.7^922 

5.2899 m 
-1 .6491* 
-1.7483*' 

-.6032 



.0386* 
.0871* 
-.0257* 

.0513 

-.0144 
.0375 
.0226* 
.O022* 
.0008* 



1.1448* 
2.2308 
-.4188 
.4618 

.6727 
.9928 
(.0064* 
-.4441 
-.0894 



- Graded Schooling 
Tears in College 


.0056 
-.0017 


4.2181 
7.7350 


.0264 
- .0503 


.9289 
1.7455- 


-.0015* 
.0032* 


1.0822 
10.1601 


.0015* ' 
.0655 


.2237 
2.2070 • 


0 


Industry 




















Distributive Services 
Goo^s" Services 
*> Social Services 
Personal Services 


-.0229 
-.0062*' 
-.0265 
-.0350 


3-0585 
21.1622 
11.0913 
-16.6682 


.0458 
.2289 
.1487 
.0237 


.3674 
4.7755 
2.1948 
-3.5602 


-.0007* * 

-.0203* 

-.045-3 
-.0635 


5.553* 
15.9121 
19.9713 
" -10.7788 


.0778 
.3229 
.2745 
.1671 


.7318 m 
4.2151 
3.7235 
* -1.-3551 


V 


Changed Industry 


.5469 


22**365 


-.1014 


.8129 


• 

.6016 


26.3859 


-.1492 


.9122 




Eaployaent Status 






•.0340 

^-.1-190 
.0024 
r .0010 










*>» 




Private Sector 
Public Sector 

VeWs Worked 

Hours Worked 


-.O660 
-.0939 
-.0007 
.0005 


-S.2288 . 

-6.2894 
:2132 
.0800 


-.4615 
-1.0672 
.0832 
.0131 


-.0579 
-.0576 
-.0002* 
-.00^0 


. -19.8253 
-21.8335 
.0367* 
.0999 


-.1431 
-.2086 

.0006* 

.0015 ^ 


-3.0122 
-3.3863 
.0141* 
.0220 




Ration of Birth 










* 










Cast 

Rorth 
Meat 


-.0127 
-.0050* 
.0093 


-3.2806 
' ^2.4080 
.3698* 


..0081* 
_ -.0052* 
.0046f 


-.4397 
-.2471 
-.5094 


-.1605* 
.0015 
-.1151* 


4.4853 
4.4967 
5.7070* 


.0686 • 
.0808 

«.M40 


1.0957 
1.2102 
1.5775 . 




Intercept 

R (corrected) *> 


-.644^ 
.3247 


30.4125 
.1703 


,5119 
:2339 


-.3132 
.6931 


-.7008 
.3954 


64.5582 
.1295 


.8152 
•2382 


n^.2943 
.6472 


• 


Total Observations 


138,440 


138,440 


41,101 


138,440 


14,483 


14,483 


14,483 


' *.379 

• 




*lQ01catea that the regression 


coefficient Is 


not twice the 


alxe of its standard 


•rror. 






• 







e-Tbe maaoer of lifetia* Migrant* and nonaUgranU fc*r* bean inflated by a factor of four to reflect their actual re pre sec ta 

"40 \ % * 



tion on the P0S Mia. 
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Table A-2. The Effect of Graded Schooling and Years in College on Percentage Change 

in Occupational Status and 1970 Occupational %tatus by Race 
and Migration Status: Un standardized Regression Coefficients* 



Percentage Change in 
Occupational Status, 1965-70 



1970 Occupational Status 



R$ce and 

Migration 

Status 











Graded 


Years in . 


Graded 


Years in 


Schooling 


College 


Schooling 


College 


* 

* 


> 






2.209 


21.297* 


' * 
0.305 


5.016* 


-6.191 


- 6.865 


- .733 


1.848 


-2.5$2 


2.898 


. -0.164 


3-922* 


1 .649* 


9.071* 


0.282* 


1.996* 


0.680 


11.019*' 


0.184* 


2.209*. 



Blacks 

Recent Migrants 
New 

Repeat. 

Return s 
Lifetime Migrants 
Nonmigrants 

Whites '' 

Recent Migrants 
New 

Repeat 

Return 
Lifetime Migrants 
Nonmigrants 



7.815* 
8.577* 
11.691* 
3.129* 
4.388* 



10.663* 
_ 6.347* 

11.431* 
5.954» 
8.253* 



1.662*_ 

2.001 

2.399* 

0.766* 

0.932* 



2.689* 
1.777* 
2.632* 
1.523* 
1.776* 



•Indicates that the regression coefficient is. twice the size of its standard error. 

a-Obtained from a regression equation which included ,1965 occupation, industry, 

change in industry, class of worker, whether married, vocational training 

and limited disability, work experience, weeks and hours worked, and region of birth. 

51 . 
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Table A-3. the Regression of 1969 Earnings onto Selected Socioeconomic ' > 
' 0 and Labor Force Characteristics 3 * " ~ 



Characteristics 



Recent Migrants 
New 

Repeat 
Return 
Lifetime Migrants 
1965 Occupational Status 
% Change in Occupational Status 
Vocational Training 
Limited Disability 
Married 

Work Experience 
Graded Schooling 
Years in College 
Jndustry 

Distributive Services '' 
^Goods Services 
Social Services 
Personal Services 
Changed Industry 
\ Employment Status 
Private Sector 
\ Public Sector 
Wpeks Worked * 
H^urs Worked 
Region of Birth 
E^st 

N6fth \, 
Wek 



Intercept 

(corrected) 

* *• \ • * 

Total Observations 



Blacks 



503.^7 
1004.85 
-138.51* 
1025:59 
36.99 
/' 2.00 
219.22 
-618.77 
.-491.14 

31.39 
128.44 
615.68 

-606. 34 
-627.61 
-515.60 
-1229.19 
-54l.77i 

-1 107.34 
- 941.20 
59.66 
110.31 

866.72 
1022.56 
447.85 



-2962.85 
.401 

14,083 



r 



Whites 



29.81* 
854 .H2 
-45.98* 

516.88 
57-. 51 
• 2.90 
-66.73 
-1052.31 
-966.62 
82.69 
270.23 
870'. 20 

827.65 
132.55 : 
-692.56 
"=1767.72 
-1243.36 

'-3016:85 
-4015.87 
1Q9.69 
135.04 

581.21 
736.67 
581.77 



-5677.88 
*5 

136,978 



•Indicates \hat the regression coefficient is not twice the size of its 
standard error. 

a-Individuals with no earnings in 1969 are omitted. 

of T Un„p U fn er rf^^f migrant3 and ^nmigr^ta has been -inflated by a factor , 
of four to reflect their actual representation in the PUS file. / 



Table A-4. The Effect of 1965 Occupational Status atid Percentage Change in Occupational Status 
on 1969 Earnings: Un3tandardized Regression Coefficients a 



Migration Status 



Blocks 



%65 

-* Occupational 
Status(SEI) 



t Change in 

Occupational 

Status(SEI) 



Whites 



1965 

Occupational 
Status(SEI) 



% Change in * 
Occupational 
Status(SEI) 



Recent Migrants 
New 

Repeat 
Return 

Lifetime Migrants 

Nonmigrants 



22.479* 
18.818* 
19.009* 

41.660 

3^.054 



-0.114* 
-1 .145* 
1.717* 

1.778 
2.153 



53.143 
64.802 
68.620 

68'. 7 39 

53.007 



2.832 
2.445* 
4.889 , 

3*332/ 



2.725 



•Indicates that the regression coefficient is not twice the size of its Standard error. 

ihiil i ? ed i f i°V reg ^ esai0 " nation which included ye^ 0 f schooling completed, industry 1 < 

S v T' ? SS ° f W0PkeP ' Wh€theP vooational^aining, UmiS' 

disability, work experience, weeks and hours worked, and region of birth. 
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Table. a-5. Regression of .Percentage Change in Occupational Status. 1970 Occupational Status, and 1969 Earnings 
onto Selected Socioeconomic and Labor Force Characteristics 



Characteristics 



Blacks 



Whites 



% Change In 

Occupational 
Status (SEI) 



1970 

Occupational 
Status (SET) 



1969 

Earnings 



f Change In 

Occupational 

Stalua(SEI) 



1970 ^ 
Occupational 
Status (SEI) 



1969 x 
Earnings 



Migration Status at Destination 
Destination 
South 

Recent Migrtnt 
New 
Return 
Ufetiae Migrant 



58>901 
- 2.626* 
1.788* 



f 4.131 
f - .241« 
.919« 



1900.013 
73.304* 
645.587* 



- K10M 
-12.746 
■ 2.659 



.419* 
-2.153 
- .3»* 



Hon -South 

Recent Migrant 
Hew 

Jeturn 
LifetiJie Migrtnt 
HonMigrant 

1965 Occupational Status • 

t Change in Occupttional Status 



9.125* 
2f. 320* 
1.436* 

- 1.793 



.698* 
1.917* 

.652 
1.292 

.673 



• 698. 825 
,1376.685 
1235.309 
1144.121 

36.769 

1.964 



- 6.103 

- .380* 

- 7.797 

- 5.224 

-.1.705 



1.499 
.452* 
1.312 
. .839 

.683 



889:825* 
1JP3-105 
163.561 
640.880 

56.066 

2.962 



(table continues) 
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Table jU9jRq&n1&!ued) 



Characteristics 



B 1 a C' k s 



V h 1 t • a 



% Change In 
t Occupational 
Status (SET) 



1970 

Occupational 

Status" (SEI) 



1969 t 
Earnings 



% Change in 
Occupational 
Status (SEI) 



1970 

Occupational 
Status (SEL) 



1969 b 
Earnings 



Vocational Training 
Halted Disability 
Jfcrried 

*rk Experience 0 
Traded Schooling 
Tears in College 

^Indusdry 

Distributive Services 

Goods Services 
^ocial Services ■ 

Personal Services 
Changed Industry 



r EBploysent Status 
\ Private Sector 
Public. Sector' , 

Week's Wrkfd 

Hours Worked 

ll (corrected)' 
Total Observjtj^rS- 



5.238 
-1 .584* 
-1.67^^ 

1,079 
10.137 


.9?2 
• 0l8 ft 

- -.41*3 

- ■ Vyc 

.217 
2.223 


215.098 

m -500.125 
31 .107 
* 122.530 * 
634.650 


4.517 

-2.434 
-.539 , 
4.227 
7.814 


1.046 
o*» 

-.563 
« -.059 
.926 

1.754 


» -57.526* 

-lCMtO .90D 

-971.877 
87,470 

nfrt*64 

.881.050 


5.593 - * 
16.032 
20.001 
.10.766 
26.419 * , 

V 


. .750 
4.215 < 
3.752 
-1.332 
.962 


L. 

594. 682 
-628.649 
c -479.664 
-1211.470 
n -525.541 


3.016 - 
21.022 
11.055 
-16,785^ 
22^18 


.340 
4.747 
2.190 
-3.575, 
.859 


-820,266 
130.142 

.691.569 
-1748.025 
-1236.219/ 


-l5ei2T ' 

-21.803 
.04 1« 
.099 


■ -3-018 . 
-3.405 ~ 
.014« 
.022 


-11 Vf .922 
* -951.340 
y 591.826 
110.682 

V 


-5.015 

-6.338 m 
.206 • 
.075 . 


• -.417 
. -1.087 
.083 ' 
.012 


-3006. f>W 
-4007.262 


64^241 


8.326 


. -300^.503 < 


33.729 


.233' 




.131 


,.647 


.404 


• ,171. ; 


*693 




14,483 


14 V 4#3 ? 


^ 14,083 ^ 


138,440* 


138.440 


136,978 



• indicates that the regression coefficient la not. twice the aise of ita standard error. • 

.a-Tha nuabep^of lifetja* migrants and nonadgranis have been inflate* by a factor of four to reflect their actual 
representation in the P0S file. , 

\ ' & 

b-Individuals with no ^earnings ia 1969 are omitted. y 
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